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Conservation  districts  throughout  Montana  are  in  the  process  of 
updating  the  water-quality  sections  of  their  long-range  programs,  A 
few  districts  have  submitted  their  sections  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Environmental  Sciences  (DHES)  and  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Conservation   (DNRC)  for  review  and  comment. 

The  other  districts  are  expected  to  submit  their  sections  by  the 
end  of  May.     But  already,  officials  of  the  two  state  agencies  have  seen 
probably  the  best  and  the  worst  of  the  water-quality  updates. 

None  of  the  plans  submitted  by  March  21  met  the  four  basic  require- 
ments of  the  agreement  signed  by  the  districts,     "Basically,  they  were 
just  too  general,"  said  Ken  Chrest  of  the  Water  Quality  Bureau  of  DHES. 
He  and  the  DNRC  officials  agree  that  the  plans  aren't  specific  enough 
about  water-quality  problems  in  those  districts. 

"We  had  asked  (under  the  agreement)  for  specific,  site-by-site 
identification  of  the  nonpoint-source  pollution  problems,"  said  Chrest, 
But  what  the  agencies  received  were  general  statements  about  the 
pollution  problems, 

"The  districts  listed  some  best  management  practices,"  Chrest 
added,  "but  their  lists  were  a  repetition  of  the  general  list  given  as 
a  reference  in  the  state  plan.     They  were  not  tied  to  any  site-specific 
problems.     One  county  just  submitted  a  bunch  of  general  policy  state- 
ments and  some  filler  material.    That's  not  what  we  need." 

The  agreement  requires  that  districts  list  each  specific  water- 
quality  problem  and  its  location.    The  district  then  decides  which 
management  practices  are  best  to  solve  each  problem  and  sets  priorities 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  problems.     That  gives  the  districts 
something  to  shoot  at  and  allows  the  state  agencies  to  get  to  work 
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helping  those  districts  solve  those  problems,     (The  agreement  also  re- 
quires the  districts  to  develop  a  schedule  of  activities,  such  as  in- 
formation-education programs,  they  will  undertake  on  each  problem  area.) 

However,  one  district  listed  with  its  plan  only  one  water-quality 
problem  in  the  entire  district.    The  form  they  submitted  described  the 
problem  as  "high  salt  content"  in  a  river  —  salt  that  is  probably 
"natural"  and  only  a  "potential  problem,"  the  form  stated.     No  speci- 
fic salt  sources  were  listed  nor  were  any  effective  management  prac- 
tices, 

"From  their  submittal,  we  just  can't  tell  where  their  problem  is," 
said  Chrest,    Terry  Wheeler,  of  DNRC's  Conservation  Districts  Division, 
agreed,    WQB  and  DNRC  have  sent  the  comments  to  those  districts  and 
hope  to  get  some  major  revisions  in  the  districts'  submittals. 


,   ,    ,   BUT  SOME  GOOD  UPDATES  ARE  FORTHCOMING 

Chrest  has  gotten  a  good  look  at  what  he  calls  an  excellent  updated 
water-quality  section,  although  it  hasn't  been  submitted  formally  to 
the  state. 

The  section,  written  by  the  Prairie  County  Conservation  District, 
"has  the  potential  to  be  a  real  good  one,"  said  Chrest,     "They've  put 
lots  of  time  and  effort  into  identifying  their  water-quality  problems 
by  a  site-specific  approach," 

The  Prairie  County  section,  so  far,  has  listed  at  least  60  speci- 
fic problems,    Chrest  was  pleased: 

"They've  pinpointed  eroded  gullies  as  small  as  50  to  100  feet  in 
length,  and  they've  shown  us  where  some  very  small  streambank  problems 
are  occurring," 

They've  also  listed  saline  seeps  down  to  one  acre  in  size,  although 
Terry  Wheeler  of  DNRC  says  that's  not  always  necessary,   "A  county  with 
10,000  acres  of  saline  seeps  would  be  writing  forever  to  list  one-acre 
seeps,"    He  said  districts  with  problems  of  that  magnitude  could  lump 
some  of  the  problem  sites  together  in  their  descriptions, 

Chrest  said  the  Prairie  County  problems  are  being  listed  by  town- 
ship, range,  quarter-section,  etc,  so  that  "we  know  exactly  where  those 
problems  are," 

He  noted  that  this  district  and  the  district  that  listed  only  one 
problem  are  both  located  in  the  same  general  watershed  topography, 
"There's  no  reason,  really,  why  all  the  districts  can't  submit  an  up- 
dated section  like  Prairie  County's,  if  they  put  some  time  into  it," 

How  does  such  detailed  information  benefit  the  conservation  dis- 
trict? Chrest  explained:  "When  money  becomes  available  for  correct- 
ing water-quality  problems,  those  districts  submitting  plans  that  list  , 


specific  problems  and  specif ic  management  alternatives  for  correcting 
them,  well,  those  are  the  districts  that  are  most  likely  to  get  the 
money. " 


GOV.   JUDGE  CERTIFIES  THE   208  PLAN 

The  Statewide  Water  Quality  Management  Plan  (also  known  as  the 
208  Plan)  has  been  certified  by  the  governor.     Gov,  Thomas  L,  Judge 
put  his  stamp  of  approval  on  the  plan  in  a  Feb.  15  letter  to  the  EPA. 
In  the  letter,  Gov.  Judge  said: 

"The  planning  effort  has  provided  much  valuable  information 
which  can  be  used  in  our  water  pollution  control  program. 
We  believe  the  efforts  to  date  have  been  quite  successful 
and  have  brought  about  an  increased  awareness  as  to  our 
water-quality  problems.     The  plan  outlines  a  program  which 
should  provide  adequate  protection  to  our  valuable  water 
resources, " 

The  governor's  office  required  only  a  few  minor  changes  in  the 
plan  before  it  was  certified, 

"The  governor's  certification  is  important,"  said  Kit  Walther, 
statewide  208  coordinator,     "It  means  the  recommendations  of  the  Water 
Quality  Bureau  have  become  the  recommendations  of  the  governor,  which 
are  to  be  followed  throughout  the  executive  branch  of  state  govern- 
ment," 

Final  copies  of  the  Statewide  Water  Quality  Management  Plan  (which 
was  highlighted  in  Issue  #19  of  the  208  Newsletter)  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  the  Water  Quality  Bureau, 


MID-YELLOWSTONE  APO  IS  TERMINATED 

In  another  letter,  this  one  dated  Jan,  9,  Gov,  Judge  officially 
de-designated  the  Mid-Yellowstone  Areawide  Planning  Organization, 

The  five-county  organization  was  one  of  four  in  Montana  desig- 
nated by  the  governor  back  in  1975  because  the  areas  had  substantial 
water-quality  problems  as  a  result  of  urban-industrial  concentrations 
or  other  factors.     After  five  years,   the  Mid-Yellowstone  APO  was 
terminated  mainly  because  of  "lack  of  interest," 

The  Mid-Yellowstone  planning  effort  was  funded  by  a  $735,000  grant 
from  EPA,     During  its  existence,  numerous  water-quality  studies  were 
conducted  and  a  draft  final  plan  was  prepared.     But  by  April  1979, 
counties  began  withdrawing  from  the  organization. 

The  area  is  now  a  part  of  the  Statewide  Water  Quality  Management 


Area,    And  the  APO's  studies  and  final  plan  are  incorporated  in  the 
statewide  plan. 

In  his  de-designation  letter,  Gov.  Judge  told  the  organization, 
"I  am  sorry  the  governing  bodies  in  the  MYAPO  did  not  recognize  the 
benefits  of  a  locally  controlled  continuation  program  and  were  not 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  program  to  see  it  through  to  imple- 
mentation." 

The  Mid-Yellowstone  Areawide  Planning  Organization  consisted  of 
Carbon    Stillwater,  Sweet  Grass,  Yellowstone  and  Big  Horn  Counties;  the 
cities'of  Big  Timber,  Billings,  Hardin,  Laurel,  Red  Lodge,  Bridger  and 
Fromberg;  and  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe. 


MASSIVE  REPORT  IN  THE  MAKING 

The  State  of  the  Water  Message.    That's  what  Loren  Bahls,  head  of 
WQB's  water  quality  management  section,  calls  the  huge  report  the  bu- 
reau now  is  putting  together. 

Required  by  Section  305(b)  of  the  1972  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments,  the  document  is  compiled  biennially,  assessing  wa- 
ter quality  in  Montana. 
WQB  and  EPA»s  Montana  op- 
erations office  are  work- 
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ing  on  it,  with  help  from 
state  and  federal  agencies 
that  have  their  own  water 
monitoring  programs,  such 
as  the  state  Department  of 
Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks, 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  BLM. 

Perhaps  the  main  goal 
of  the  report  is  the  ass- 
essment of  trends  in  the 
state's  water  quality  — 
but  Bahls  sees  some  real 
problems  with  doing  so. 

First  of  all,  different  agencies  have  been  using  different  methods  in 
gathering  and  applying  their  data.     Second,  as  our  knowledge  about  water 
increases,  our  perception  about  the  condition  of  water  quality  changes. 

"The  problems  are  complex,"  Bahls  said,  "and  our  knowledge  about 
them  is  limited.    The  more  we  get  to  know  about  a  problem,  it  seems  to 
appear  either  worse  or  not  quite  so  bad  as  we  originally  thought."  This 
factor,  he  said,  makes  the  determination  of  actual  trends  pretty  diffi- 
cult. 


More  knowledge  and  a  more  uniform  system  of  gathering  data  will 
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help  the  305(b)  Report  evolve  into  a  more  meaningful  document,  Bahls 
said.    The  1980  report,  expected  to  be  completed  by  mid-April,  may  be 
more  than  100  pages  long.     The  EPA's  suggested  outline  is  exhaustive, 

"It's  a  big  job  for  us,"  said  Bahls,  It  calls  for  information 
from  several  monitoring  programs,  inventories,  trend  evaluations, 
descriptions  of  special  water-quality  problems  (fish  kills,  energy 
development,  groundwater,  ammonia,  drinking  water,  etc),  and  dis- 
cussions of  control  programs  and  the  1983  "swimmable  and  fishable" 
goals, 

Bahls  would  like  to  see  that  outline  pared  down  for  Montana, 
"Most  of  what  we're  required  to  report  will  not  change  much  from  year 
to  year  and  will  be  repetitious,"  he  said,     "If  we  could  focus  mainly 
on  our  chemical/physical  and  biological  monitoring  programs,  we  could 
come  up  with  some  clear  water-quality  trends  at  key  locations,  with 
a  modicum  of  effort," 

At  this  point,  he  admits,  "I  don't  think  we  can  do  an  adequate 
job  of  trend  assessment.     Not  until  1982  can  we  establish  trends  at  our 
biological  monitoring  stations," 

Nevertheless,  the  1980  305(b)  Report  will  contain  much  information 
and  will  be  available  to  the  public.    An  easier-to-read  executive  sum- 
mary, a  few  pages  long,  also  will  be  available.    We'll  try  to  present 
that  summary  in  the  next  208  Newsletter, 


WQB  NEEDS  TO  READ  CONSERVATION  DISTRICT  NEWSLETTERS 

As  work  in  Montana's  water-quality  program  moves  from  the  state 
level  to  the  local  level,  so  should  the  emphasis  of  this  newsletter. 

We'd  like  the  Statewide  208  Newsletter  to  be  a  medium  which 
passes  the  news  about  local  pollution-fighting  efforts  and  conser- 
vation    practices  to  those  in  the  rest  of  the  state  who  also  have 
been  given  the  job.  In  other  words,  if  a  conservation  district  were 
to  solve  a  water-quality  problem,  or  to  come  up  with  an  interesting 
and  innovative  approach  or  event  in  their  program,  we'd  like  to  pass 
it  on  to  other  conservation  districts. 

If  a  statewide  program  is  to  be  successful,  we'll  have  to  see  a 
lot  of  individual  success  stories  by  mid-1983.    We'd  hate  for  these 
stories  to  go  unreported. 

About  one-third  of  the  59  conservation  districts  in  Montana  have 
district  newsletters.     Right  now,  our  office  gets  two  of  them.  We'd 
like  to  get  all  of  them.     So  we  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  districts 
with  newsletters  to  put  us  on  their  mailing  lists.     Our  address: 
Information  Office,  Water  Quality  Bureau,  Dept.  of  Health  &  Environ- 
mental Sciences,  Capitol  Station,  Helena  59601, 


For  those  districts  without  newsletters,  we'd  like  to  start  get- 
ting in  touch  by  phone  every  couple  of  months  or  so  to  find  out  what's 
going  on  out  there. 


NON 


POINT -POLLUTION  FILMS  ARE  AVAILABLE 


The  Water  Quality  Bureau  has  a  small,  but  highly  loanable,  library 
of  16mm  films  on  hand  —  most  of  them  dealing  with  nonpoint-source 
pollution.    The  color  films,  three  of  them  between  20  and  30  minutes 
long,  are: 

(1)  Man  &  Water  —  A  look  at  the  relationship  between  the  Big  Hole 
River  in  southwestern  Montana  and  the  agricultural  community  in  the  Big 
Hole  valley.    Commissioned  by  WQB,  the  film  takes  an  artistic  view  of 
Man's  dependence  on  the  river  for  work  and  recreation  and  his  degra- 
dation of  it,  especially  through  dewatering.     One  scene,  of  fish  under- 
going the  severe  stress  of  dewatering,  is  unforgettable. 

(2)  Wellspring  —  Commissioned  by  WQB  and  the  areawide  planning 
districts  and  produced  by  the  Flathead  208  District,  this  film  tackles 
nonpoint  problems  in  Montana.     It  also  examines  some  citizens'  efforts 
to  protect  the  water. 

(3)  Nonpoint  '83  —  Produced  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  this 
may  be  the  best  overall  nonpoint-source  pollution  film  we  have.  Al- 
though filmed  all  across  America,  the  problems  shown  in  this  film  are 
relevant  to  Montana.    The  film's  best  quality  is  found  in  the  actual 
cases  it  presents  —  cases  in  which  innovative  people  in  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  have  beaten  pollution. 

(4)  Speak  Up  —    This  is  an  11-minute  "filmograph"     (a  movie  made 
from  still  photographs  using  special  techniques  to  give  it  action)  pro- 
duced by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  help  alert  the  public 
of  the  208  planning  process  and  encourage  the  public's  involvement. 
Although  208  "planning"  has  evolved  into  "implementation,"  public 
involvement  is  still  critical.    The  filmograph  shows  what  issues  sur- 
face and  must  be  addressed  in  water-quality  management.     It  also  shows 
what  compromises  must  often  be  made. 

Any  of  these  films  may  be  checked  out  by  a  group  or  individual 
simply  by  writing  the  Water  Quality  Bureau,  Dept.  of  Health  &  Environ- 
mental Sciences,  Capitol  Station,  Helena  59601  or  calling  449-2406. 


,    .    .  AND  MORE  FILMS  ARE  ON  THE  WAY 

Shooting  has  begun  on  WQB's  new  12-minute-long  video  tape  and  film 
on  the  subject  of  saline  seep.    We'd  been  waiting  around  for  a  good 
snowstorm  for  our  first  scenes,  and  finally  got  it  in  February.  That 
film  centers  around  the  combatting  of  saline  seeps  in  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle north  of  Great  Falls. 
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possible  locations  are  being  scouted  for  our  other  12-niinute  video 
tape          on  stream-corridor  management.     It  will  center  on  the  inno- 
vative, yet  scientific  approaches  being  taken  toward  grazing  rotation 
by  Lew  Myers  of  the  BLM  office  at  Dillon. 

Myers  feels  banning  of  grazing  on  streams  is  a  more-radical-than- 
necessary  approach.     His  system  lets  the  cattle  graze  around  streams 
at  prescribed,  and  proven,  times  of  the  year  and  still  protects  ripar- 
ian vegetation.     He  has  the  evidence  to  back  it  up. 

Both  of  these  productions,  each  in  video-tape  and  film  form,  should 
be  available  to  groups  by  the  end  of  this  year. 


WATER-QUALITY  ISSUES  HIT  THE  AIRWAVES 

At  the  request  of  Radio  Station  KMON  in  Great  Falls,  the  Water 
Quality  Bureau  is  helping  produce  a  weekly,  five-minute  radio  program 
on  water-quality  issues. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  a  Great  Falls  business,  consists  of 
interviews  with  people  involved  with  water,  including  people  in  the 
208  Program.     Programs  will  feature  news  about  pollution-control  pro- 
jects, such  as  the  Muddy  Creek  Project  near  Great  Falls.     The  shows 
should  provide  some  interesting,  little  known  facts  about  water  and 
water  use  in  northcentral  Montana. 

KMON's  programming  is  aimed  mostly  at  the  agricultural  community 
in  a  listening  area  from  Cut  Bank  to  Malta  to  Lewistown.     The  show  airs 
each  Wednesday  at  about  12:45  p.m. 


SPECIAL  PROJECTS 


MOMENTUM  FOR  THE  MUDDY  CREEK  PROJECT 

Muddy  Creek  jes«  keeps  rollin'  along.     So  does  the  Muddy  Creek 
Project.     The  Cascade  and  Teton  County  Conservation  Districts  are  pick- 
ing up  speed  in  their  efforts  to  rid  the  Sun  River  tributary  of  its 
murk,  pollution  and  land-grabbing  ways  (see  the  last  issue  of  the  208 
Newsletter). 

The  districts  have  obtained  funding  from  the  Water  Quality  Bureau 
($25,000),  the  Cascade  County  Economic  Development  Committee  ($2,500), 
and  the  state  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  ($2,000)  to 
hire  a  project  coordinator.     Advertisements  for  a  coordinator  were 
placed  and  17  applications  were  received  and  are  being  reviewed. 

The  districts  also  have  submitted  a  proposal  for  $5,000  to  $10,00 
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.     ^    ^  fhf>  Old  West  Reqional  Commission's  Rural  Water  Office, 

^  ?onLrvat?in  Service  has  designated  an  engineer  to  work  speci- 
fj?aui  on  thfMSdSrCrSek  Project,  which  encompasses  the  Greenfield 
;     ?     ti™  ni.i-r-irt      Amona  other  things,  the  engineer  will  study 
fhf IteW  e?flclenc;  ofThl  irrlgatlon'system,  which  funnels  its  waste- 
water  into  the  creek. 

This  summer,  the  Wa- 
ter Quality  Bureau  will 
undertake  a  four-pronged 
study  to  help  the  Muddy 
Creek  task  force  substan- 
tiate its  funding  propo- 
sals.   The  bureau  will 
gather  data  on:   (1)  ni- 
trate and  pesticide  con- 
tamination by  monitoring 
drinking-water  wells  in 
the  area;   (2)  the  origin 
and  contribution  of  nu- 
trients in  Muddy  Creek; 
(3)  the  extent  of  the 
biological  damage  in  the 
Sun  and  Missouri  Rivers 
from  sediment  and  pollu- 
tion from  Muddy  Creek; 
and  (4)  the  water-qua- 
lity impacts  of  using 
Freezeout  Lake  as  a  surge 
system  to  control  flows 
in  Muddy  Creek. 

Larqe  surges  of  unused  irrigation  water  (during  a  rainstorm,  for 
example)'occasionally  are  diverted,  with  damaging  results  into  Muddy 
?reek.  In  the  surge-relief  plan,  that  water  would  be  diverted  into 
Freezeout  Lake  instead.  If,  as  a  result,  water  would  have  to  be  re- 
leased from  Freezeout  Lake  —  water  that  is  high  m  salts  --  it  would 
makfits  way  through  a  canal  to  the  Teton  River.  The  WQB  study  would 
SetJrmine  Its  impalt  on  the  Teton  before  the  idea  is  accepted. 

The  Water  and  Power  Resources  Services  also  plan  some  assessment 
work  on  the  surge  system  and  the  irrigation  wasteways  in  FY  81. 

Adding  an  exclamation  point  to  all  their  work  so  far,  the  districts 
emphasized' the  importance  of  Muddy  Creek  to  some  PJ^P^^^"  ^^^^J^^^ 

hon    DC      in  February.    The  districts  were  represented  by  a  contingent 
o?  Mon^aAa  a^rlJu^tural  officials  on  an  annual  trek  to  the  nation's 
capital  to  discuss  farm  issues.    The  Montanans  bent  the  ears  of  Mon- 
tana's congressional  members  and  the  administrators  of  SCS  and  ASCS 
about  the  funding  needed  for  the  project. 

Ray  Beck,  executive  secretary  of  the  Montana  Association  of  Con- 
servation Districts     and  a  member  of  the  contingent,  said  the  group 


"Thank  Cod!  It's  civilized!" 
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"found  a  good  audience"  in  Washington,  but  he  stressed  that  only  time 
will  tell  what  benefits  the  trip  will  accrue  for  Muddy  Creek. 


CAUGHT  IN  OUR  OWN  FLYPAPER 

The  conservation  districts  aren't  alone.     The  Water  Quality  Bureau, 
too,  has  been  chastised  for  not  being  specific  enough  in  its  water  qua- 
lity plans. 

The  folks  at  the  Rural  Clean  Water  Program  (RCWP),  after  being 
approached  for  funding  by  the  Muddy  Creek  Project,  are  wondering  why 
Muddy  Creek  wasn't  listed  as  a  specific,  top-priority  problem  in  the 
Statewide  208  Plan.     The  hitch  has  delayed  any  RCWP  funds. 

"We  just  didn't  have  the  necessary  studies  done,"  said  Kit  Walther, 
208  coordinator,  "to  identify  Muddy  Creek  as  a  priority  problem  when  the 
statewide  plan  was  written.     At  that  time,   there  wasn't  enough  infor- 
mation in  our  files  or  coming  out  of  the  conservation  districts  to 
identify  all  the  problems  or  rank  them  according  to  their  severity." 

In  the  meantime,  the  state  submitted  a  supplemental  report  to  the 
federal  RCWP,  stressing  WQB  and  DNRC's  specific  concerns  about  the  im- 
pact of  agriculture  on  state  waters.     And  when  the  conservation  districts 
submit  their  long-range  water-quality  plans  to  the  state,  specific 
problem  areas  —  like  Muddy  Creek  —  can  be  prioritized.     "I'm  pretty 
sure,"  Walther  said,  "that  Muddy  Creek  will  be  near  the  top  of  the  list." 


ONE  FINAL  WORD 


The  more  you  study,  the  more  you  know. 

The  more  you  know,  the  more  you  can  forget. 

The  more  you  can  forget,  the  more  you  d£  forget. 

The  more  you  do  forget,  the  less  you  know. 

So  why  study? 

MORE  STUDY.     It  seems  like  we  always  have  the  money  to  study  our 
problems,  but  rarely  have  enough  to  solve  them.  That's  a  common  thought 
rarely  restrained,  certainly  when  people  talk  about  the  208  Program. 

Who  can  blame  them?    Conservation  Districts  completed  the  Statewide 
Agriculture  Nonpoint  Source  Assessment  in  1978.     That  was  a  study.  The 
state  completed  its  Statewide  208  Water  Quality  Management  Plan  in  1979. 
Another  study.     And  now,  the  districts  are  completing  their  first  water 
quality  management  plans.     More  studies,  in  the  minds  of  many. 


A  question  is  heard  throughout  the  land:     "Why  can't  we  take  the 
money  we're  spending  on  studies  and  actually  fix  something  with  it?" 


Under  EPA  guidelines,  the  statewide  208  funds  that  are  available 
to  districts  on  a  matching  basis  can  be  used  only  for  planning  (or 
study)  purposes  —  not  for  actual  implementation  of  practices.  At 
best,  our  studies  have  told  us  where  the  problems  are  and,  to  some  de- 
gree,    the  water  uses  impacted  and  the  resources  degraded. 

To  actually  "fix"  the  problem,  we  would  need  to  know  two  more 
things:  what  do  we  have  to  do  (what  practices  and  structures  need  to 
be  installed)  and  what  are  the  costs?    Most  likely,  money  to  correct 
nonpoint-source  water  pollution  problems  will  come  from  existing  fede- 
ral and  state  funding  programs.     But  it  is  equally  unlikely  that  the 
agencies  responsible  for  the  funds  will  allocate  them  unless  they  know 
specifically  what  needs  to  be  done  and  what  the  costs  will  be.  There- 
fore, we  really  need  another  "level"  of  study  if  we  ever  are  going  to 
have  implementation. 

We  at  the  state  level  grow  weary  of  studies,  too.  But  before  the 
special  funds  that  are  available  are  allocated  for  implementation,  the 
managers  of  the  funds  will  want  specific  project  proposals.  Proposals 
are  based  on  studies. 

The  208  matching  funds  that  are  available  to  districts  are  to  be 
used  for  this  level  of  study  —  studies  on  which  definite  proposals 
for  action  can  be  based.    The  208  funds  are  a  very  useful  resource 
for  those  districts  interested  in  solving  specific  nonpoint  pollution 
problems. 
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